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PURRING WHEN YOU'RE 
PLEASED. 


‘Tuey had been licked over hundreds of times 
by the same mother, had been brought up 
on the same food, lived in the same house, 
learned the same lessons, heard the same 
advice, and yet how different they were! 
Never were there two kittens more thoroughly 
unlike than those two! The one, with an 
open, loving heart which never could contain 
itself in its joy, purred it out at once to all 
the world; the other scarcely ever purred 
at all, and that never above his breath, let 
him be as happy or as fond as he would. 

It was partly his mother’s fault, perhaps, 
for she always set her children the example of 
reserve, rarely purring herself, and then only 
in a low tone. But, poor thing, there were 
excuses to be made for her; she had had so 
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many troubles. Cats generally have. Their 
kittens are taken away from them so often, 
and they get so hissed about the house when 
people are busy, and the children pull them 
about so heedlessly, and make the dogs run 
after them—which is so irritating—that really 
the wonder is they ever purr at all! . 

Nevertheless, her not feeling inclined to 
purr much herself was no good reason for 
thinking it silly or wrong in other people to 
purr when they were pleased; but she did, 
and she and her purring daughter were always — 
having small tiffs on the subject. 

Every morning, for instance, when the nice 
curly-headed little boy brought the kittens a 
saucer of milk from his breakfast, there was 
sure to be a disturbance over the purring 
question: for even before the saucer had 
reached the floor Puss Missy was sure to be 
there, ‘tail and head erect and eager, singing 
her loudest and best, her whole throat vibrat- 
ing visibly ; while Puss Master, on the con- 
trary, took his food, but said very little about 
it, or, if ever tempted to express his natural 
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delight, ad it in so low a tone that nobody 
could hear without putting his ear close down 
to him to listen. 

Now this was what the mother cat called 
keeping up one’s dignity and self-respect, so it 
can easily be imagined how angry she used to 
get with the other child. ‘“ Wretched little 


creature!” she would say to poor Puss Missy, 
who, even after the meal was over, would lie 
purring with pleasure in front of fe fire, 
“what in the world are you making all that 
noise and fuss about? Why are you to be 
always letting yourself down by thanking 

sepeopls for what they do for you, as if you did 
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not deserve it, and had not a right to expect 
it? Isn’t it quite right of them to feed you 
and keep you warm? What ashame it would 
be if they left you without food or fire! I 
am ashamed to see you make yourself so 
cheap by showing gratitude for every trifle. 
For goodness’ sake have a little proper pride, 
and leave off such fawning ways! Look at 
your brother, and see how differently he 
behaves !—takes everything as a matter *of 
course, and has the sense to keep his feelings 
to himself; and people are sure to respect 
him all the more. It keeps up one’s friends’ 
interest when they are not too sure that one 
is pleased. But you, with your everlasting 
acknowledgements, will be seen through and 
despised very soon. Have a little more 
esteem for your own character, I do beg! 
What is to become of self-respect if people’ 
are to purr whenever they are pleased ?” 
Puss Missy had not the least notion what 
would become of it in such a case, but she 
supposed something dreadful ; so she felt quite 
horrified at herself for having done anything 
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to bring such a misfortune about, and made a 
thousand resolutions to keep up her dignity, 
save self-respect from the terrible, unknown 
fate in store, and purr no more. 

But it was all in vain. As soon as ever 

anything happened to make her feel happy 
and comfortable, throb went the little throat, 
as naturally as flowers come out in spring, 
and there she was in a fresh scrape again ! 
» And the temptations were endless. The 
little boy’s cousin, pale, and quiet, and silent 
as she was, would often take Puss Missy 
on her knee and nurse her for half an hour 
at a time, stroking her so gently and kindly. 
How could any one help purrmg? Or the 
boy would tie a string, with a cork at the 
end of it, to the drawer-handle of the table, 
so that the kittens could paw it, and pat 
it, and spring at it as they pleased. How 
was it possible not to give vent to one’s 
delight in the intervals of such a game when 
the thing was swinging from side to side 
before their very eyes, inviting the next 
bound ? 
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And when there was nothing else to be 
pleased about, there were always their own 
tails to run after, and the fun was 
surely irresistible, and well deserved 
a song. 

Yet the brother very seldom com- 
mitted himself in that way—that 
was the great puzzle—and Puss 
Missy grew more perplexed as time 
went on. Nay, once when they 
were quite alone together, and her 
spirits had quite got the better of 
her judgment, she boldly asked him, in as 
many words, ‘Why do you not purr when 


you are pleased?” as if it was quite the 
natural and proper thing to do. Whereat 
he seemed quite taken by surprise, but an- 
swered at last, “It’s so weak-minded, mother 
says I should be ashamed. besides,” added 
he, after a short pause, “to tell you the 
truth—but don’t say anything about it— 
when I begin there’s something that chokes 
a little in my throat. Mind you don’t tell; 
it would let me down so in mother’s eyes. 
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She likes one to keep up one’s dignity, you 
know.” 

Had Mother Puss overheard these words, 
she might have been a little startled by such 
a result of her teaching; but as it was, she 
remained in happy ignorance that her son was 
influenced by anything but her advice. 

... Yet, strange to say, she had that 
choking in the throat sometimes herself! . . ¢ 

But at last a change came in their lives. 
One day their friend the curly-headed boy 
came bounding into the kitchen, where Puss 
and her kittens were asleep, in raptures of 
delight, followed by the pale, quiet, silent 
cousin, as quiet and silent as ever. 

The boy rushed to the kittens at once, took 
up both together in his hands, laid one over 
the other for fun, and then said to the girl, 
“Cousin, now they're going to give us the 
kittens for our very own; just tell me which 
you like best, really! I’m so afraid you won't 
choose for yourself when they ask you, and 
then, if I have to choose instead, I shan’t 
know which you would rather have! And I 
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want you to have the one you like most; so 
do tell me beforehand.” 

“Oh, I like them both!” answered the girl, 
in the same unmoved, indifferent tone in 
which she generally spoke. 

“So do I,” replied her cousin, “ but I know 
which I like best for all that; and so must 
you, only you won't say. J wonder whether 
you like to have the kittens at all?” added 
he, looking at the pale child a little doubt- 
fully ; then whispering, as he put them both 
to her face to be kissed, ‘‘ Cousin dear, I wish 
I could see when you were pleased by your 
face! See! give a smile when the one you 
like best goes by. Do—won’t you—this once 
—just for once?” 

It was in vain! He passed the kittens 
before her in succession, that she might see 
the markings of their fur; but she still 
only said she liked both, and, of course, 
was glad to have a kitten, and so on, 
till at last he was disheartened, and asked 
no more. 

It is a great distress to some people when 
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their friends will not purr when they are 
pleased. And as the children went back 
together to the drawing-room, the little boy 
was the sadder of the two, though he could 
not have explained why. 

And then, just what he expected happened 
—the choice between the two kittens was 
offered first to the girl. But instead of accept- 
ing it as a favour, and saying “ Thank you” for 
it, and being pleased, as she ought to have 
been, she would say nothing but that she liked 
both, and it couid not matter which she had; 
nay, to look at her as she spoke, nobody would 
have thought she cared for having either at all. 

How was it that she did not observe how 
sorrowfully her aunt was gazing at her as she 
spoke—ay, and with a sorrow far beyond any- 
thing the kitten could occasion ? 

But she did not; and presently her aunt 
said, ‘‘ Well, then, as she did not care, the 
boy should choose ;” on which the poor boy 
coloured with vexation. But when he had 
in vain sought his cousin’s eyes again and 
again for some token of her feelings, he laid 
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sudden hold on Puss Missy, and cuddled her 


against his cheek, exclaiming,— 


‘Then I will have this one! I like her 
much the best, mother, because she purrs 
when she is pleased !” 
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And then the little girl took up Puss 
Master, and kissed him very kindly, but went 
away without saying another word. 

And so a week passed, and though the 
‘children nursed their kittens, and played at 
times with the guinea pigs, or in the wood, 
they never discussed the question of which 
was liked best again, for a shyness had sprung 
up about it ever since the day the choice had 
been made. 

But at the end of the week, one sunshiny 
morning, when the boy was riding his father’s 
pony, and only the little girl was in the house, 
her aunt, coming suddenly into the school- 
room, discovered her kneeling by the sofa, 
weeping a silent shower of tears over the 
fur coat of Puss Missy, who was purring 
loudly all the time; while her own kitten, 
Puss Master, was lying asleep unnoticed by 
the fire. 

* * * Es ** * 

Now the pale, silent little girl had been an 
orphan nearly two years, father and mother 
having died within a few weeks of each other; 
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and she had been ever since, till quite lately, 
under the care of a guardian, who, though 
married, had no children, and was more strict 
and well-intentioned than kind and compre- 
hending ; so that, between sorrow at first and 
fear afterwards, joined to a timid, shrinking 
nature, she had, without knowing anything 
about it, shut herself up in a sort of defen- 
sive armour of self-restraint, which till now ~ 
neither aunt nor uncle, nor even loving cousin, 
had been able to break through. 

But they had gently bided their time, and 
the time had come at last, and Puss Missy 
pointed the moral; for, with her aunt’s arms 
folded round her, and a sense of her comfort- 
ing tenderness creeping into the long-lonely 
heart, she owned that she had fretted all the 
week in secret because—actually because—it 
was so miserable to nurse a kitten who would 
not purr when he was pleased ! 

* * * * * * 

Anybody may guess how nice it was, ten 
minutes afterwards, to see the little girl, with 


* 
the roused colour of warm feeling on her 
(1,606) 
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cheeks, smiling through her tears at the 
thought of how like the unpurring kitten 
she had been herself! Anybody may guess, 
too, with what riotous joy the loving boy 
cousin insisted on her changing kittens at 
once, and having Puss Missy for her very 
“own; and how, on the other hand, he set 
to work himself, with a resolute heart, to 
_ make Puss Master so fond of him that purr 
he must, whether he would or no; and how 
that, now and then, by dint of delicate atten- 
_ tions, such as choice morsels of food and | 
judicious rubbing under the ears, he worked 
the creature up to such a pitch of complacency 
that the vibrations of his throat became, at 
any rate, visible to sight and perceptible to 
touch. 
| Truly they were a very happy party; for 
| after Puss Master took Puss Missy for friend, 
confidante, and adviser, he grew so loving and 
| fond that he could not help showing his 
| feelings in a thousand pretty, pleasant ways ; 
'and the mother cat herself relaxed by degrees, 


| perhaps because she found her kittens wore not 
(1,606) 2 
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taken away—partly, perhaps, because Puss 
Missy’s open-heartedness stole into her heart 
at last with a sense of comfort ; who knows ? 
Certainly she left off scolding and lecturing, © 
and would not only watch their gambols, but 
join in them at times herself. And if neither 
she nor her son ever purred quite so’ muc. 
or so loudly as their neighbours, the easor 
no doubt, was only that tiresome choking in- 
the throat ! Tt 
Why, the pale little girl herself complain 
of having felt something very like it dur 
the sad two years before her kind aunt m 
her happy again! It always used to co 
when she wanted to say what she felt. 


- 


And perhaps there is always something that 
chokes in the throat when a do not | pon i 
when they are pleased. 

Let us hope so! 
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at a word to be heard in a wood on an 
summer morning, before the sun had 
te struggled through the mists, and before 
dew had left the flowers; and while all 
Ire was passing through the changes that 
parate night from day, adapting herself 
y to the necessities of the hour. 

ever !” 

hat a word to come from a young crea- 
who knew very little more of what had 
before than of what was coming after, 
who could not, therefore, be qualified to 
ronounce a very. positive judgment upon 
anything. _ But, somehow or other, it is 
always the young and inexperienced who are 
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most apt to be positive and self-willed in 
their opinions; and so the young Spruce-fir, 
thinking neither of the lessons which Nature 
was teaching, nor of his own limited means 
of judging, stuck out his branches all around 
him in everybody’s face, right and left, and 
said,— 

“Never !” 

Tt so startled a Squirrel who was sitting in 
a neighbouring tree, pleasantly picking out 
the seeds of a fir cone, that he dropped his — 
treasured dainty to the ground, and springing 
from branch to branch, got up as high as 
he could, and then, looking down, remarked 
timidly to himself, “What can be the matter 
with the Spruce-firs ?” 

Nothing was the matter with the Spruce- . 
firs exactly; but the history of their excite- 
ment was as follows :—They and a number of 
other trees were growing together in a pretty 
wood. ‘There were oaks, and elms, and 
beeches, and larches, and firs of many sorts; 
and here and there was a silver-barked birch. 
And there was one silvér-barked Birch in 
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particular who had been observing the Spruce- 
firs all that spring—noticing how fast they 
were growing, and what a stupid habit (as he 
thought) they had of always getting into 
everybody’s way, and never bending to accom- 
modate the convenience of others. 

He might have seen the same thing for 
some years before if he had looked; but he 
was not naturally of an inquisitive disposition, 
and did not trouble himself with other people’s 
affairs: so that it-was only when the Spruce- 
fir next him had come so close that its 
branches rubbed off little pieces of his delicate 
paper-like bark, whenever the wind was high, 
that his attention was attracted to the subject. 

People usually become observant when 
their own comfort is interfered with, and 
this was the case here. However little the 
Birch might have cared for the Spruce-fir’s 
behaviour generally, there was no doubt that 
it was very disagreeable to be scratched ; and 
this he sensibly felt, and came to his own 


conclusions accordingly. 


At first, indeed, he tried to sidle and get 
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out of the Fir’s way, being himself of a 
yielding, good-natured character; but the 
attempt was quite a hopeless one. He could 
not move on one side a hundredth part as fast 
as the fir branches grew; so that, do what he 
would, they came pushing up against him, 
and teased him all day. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that the 
poor Birch should begin to look round him, 
and examine into the justice and propriety 
of such a proceeding on the part of the 
Spruce-firs ; and the result was that he consid- 
ered their conduct objectionable in every way. 

“For,” said he, noticing that there was a 
little grove of them growing close together 
just there, “if they all go on shooting out 
their branches in that manner, how hot and 
stuffy they will get! Not a breath of air 
will be able to blow through them soon, and 
that will be very bad for their health ; besides 
which, they are absolute pests to society, with 
their unaccommodating ways. I must really, 
for their own sakes as well as my own, give 
them some good advice.” 
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And accordingly one morning—that very 
early summer morning before described—the 
Birch, having had his silvery bark a little 
more scratched than usual, opened his mind 
to his friends. 

“If you would but give way a little, and 
not stick out your branches in such a very 
stiff manner on all sides, I think you would 
find it a great deal more comfortable for 
yourselves, and it would certainly be more 
agreeable to your neighbours. Do try!” 

“You are wonderfully ready in giving un- 
asked advice!” remarked the young Spruce- 
fir next the Birch, in a very saucy manner. 
“We are quite comfortable as we are, I fancy; 
and as to giving way, as you call it, what or 
whom are we called upon to give way to, I 
should like to know?” 

“To me, and to all your neighbours,” 
cried the Birch, a little heated by the 
dispute. 

On which the Seeks next the Birch 
cried “ Never!” in the most decided manner 
possible; and those beyond him cried “Never!” 
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too; tll at last all the Spruce-firs, with one 
accord, cried “‘ Never!” “ Never!” “ Never!” 
and half frightened the poor Squirrel to 
death. Every hair on his beautiful tail trem- 
bled with fright as he peeped down from the 
top of the tree, wondering what could be the 
matter with the es firs. 
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And certainly there was one thing the™ } 


matter with them, for they were very ob- 
stinate ; and as nobody can be very obstinate 
without being very selfish, there was more 
the matter with them than they themselves 
suspected, for obstinacy and selfishness are 
very bad qualities to possess. But so igno- 
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rant were they of their real character, that 
they thought it quite a fine thing to answer 
the Birch-tree’s mild suggestion in such a 
saucy manner. Indeed, they actually gave 
themselves credit for the display of a firm, 
- independent spirit ; and so, when they shouted 
“Never!” they held out their branches as 
stiffly as possible towards each other, till they 
crossed and recrossed, and plaited together. 
On which they remarked,— 

“What a beautiful pattern this makes! 
How neatly we fit in one with the other! 
How pretty we shall look when we come out 
green all over! Surely the Wood-pigeons 
would have been quite glad to build their 
nests here if they had known. What a pity 
they did not, poor things! I hear them 
cooing in the elm-tree yonder, at a very 
inconvenient height, and very much ex- 
posed.” 

“Don’t trouble yourselves about us,” cooed 
the Wood-pigeons from their nest in the elm. 
“We are much happier where we are. We 
want more breeze and more leafy shade than 
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you can give us in your close, thick-growing 
branches.” 

“Every one to his taste,” exclaimed the 
young Spruce-fir, a little nettled by the 
Wood-pigeons’ cool remarks: “if you prefer 
wind and rain to shelter, you are certainly 
best where you are. But you must not talk 
about leafy shade, because every one knows 
that you can have nothing of it where you 
are to what you will find here, when we come 
out green all over.” 

“ But when will that be?” asked the Wood- 
pigeons, in a gentle voice. “Dear friends, do 
you not know that the spring is over, and the 
early summer has begun, and all the buds in 
the forest are turned to leaves? And you 
yourselves are green everywhere outside, not 
only with your evergreen hue, but with the 
young summer’s shoots. We sadly fear, how- 
ever, that it is not so in your inner bowers.” 

“‘ Perhaps, because we are evergreens, our 
sprouting may not go on so regularly as with 
the other trees,” suggested one. But he felt 
very nervous at his foolish remark. It was 
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welcomed, however, as conclusive by his 
friends, who were delighted to catch at any 
explanation of a fact which had begun to 
puzzle them. 

So they cried out “Of course!” with the 
utmost assurance; and one of them added, 
“Our outer branches have been green and 
growing for some time, and doubtless we shall 
be green all over soon!” 

“ Doubtless!” echoed every Spruce-fir in 
the neighbourhood, for they held fast by each 
other’s opinions, and prided themselves on 
their family attachment. 

‘We cannot argue,” cooed the Wood- 
pigeons in return. “The days are too short 
even for love; how can there ever be time for 
quarreling ?” 

So things went on in the old way, and 
many weeks passed over ; but still the inter- 
laced branches of the Spruce-firs were no 
greener than before. But beautiful little 
cones hung along the outermost ones; and 
judging by its outside appearance, the grove 
of firs looked to be in a most flourishing state. 
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Alas! however, all within was brown and 
dry; and the brownness and dryness spread 
further and further, instead of diminishing. 
And no wonder, for the summer was a very 
sultry one, and the confined air in the Fir 
grove became close and unhealthy; and after 
heavy rains an ill-conditioned 
vapour rose up from the earth, 
and was never dispersed by the 
fresh breezes of heaven. 

Nevertheless, the Spruce-firs 
remained obstinate as ever. 


They grew on in their old way, 
and tried hard to wa E 
all was right. 
“What can it mittee 
gued they, ‘“ whether 


green or not inside? 
blooming and — overy where else, fe 
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exclaimed the Birch, who became more irri- 
tated every day. ‘There is not a tree in the 
world that could thrive and prosper if it 
persisted in growing as you do. But it is 
of no use talking. You must feel and know 
that you are in each other’s way every time 
you move; and in everybody else’s way too. 
In mine, most particularly.” 

“My dear friend,” retorted the Spruce-fir, 
“your temper makes you most absurdly 
unjust. Why, we make a point of never 
interfering with each other, or with anybody 


else, Our rule is to go our own way, and let 
rybody else do the same. Thus much we 
was a right.” 


us much we claim as a right,” echoed 


a If we each of us lived in a 
vb) “ours es, it would be all very well. 
a ary “one ‘might go his own way then un- 
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law of the wood, or we should all be wretched 
together.” 

“My friend,” rejoined the Spruce-fir, “ you 
are one of the many who mistake weakness 
for amiability, and make a merit of a failing. 
We are of a different temper, I confess. We 
are, in the first place, capable of having ideas 
and forming opinions of our own, which 
everybody is not; and, in the second place, 
the plans and habits we have laid down for 
ourselves, and which are not wrong in them- 
selves, we are courageous enough to persist 
- in, even to the death.” 

The Spruce-fir bristled all over with stiff- 
ness as he refreshed himself by this remark. 

“Even,” inquired the Birch, in an ironical 
tone—‘“‘ even at the sacrifice of your own com- 
fort and that of all around you?” 

“You are suggesting an impossible absurd- 
ity,” answered the vexed Spruce-fir evasively. 
“What is neither wrong nor unreasonable in 
itself can do no harm to anybody, and I shall 
never condescend to truckle to other people’s 
whims as to my line of conduct. But there 
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are plenty who, to get credit for their com- 
plaisance to their neighbours, would sacrifice 
their dearest principles without a scruple !” 
“Come, come,” persisted the Birch, “let 
us descend from these heights. There are 
plenty of other people, my friend, who would 
fain shelter the most stupid obstinacy, and 
the meanest selfishness, behind the mask of 
firmness of character or principle—or what 
not. Now, what principle, I should like to 
know, is involved in your persisting in your 
stiff, unaccommodating way of growing, except 
the principle of doing what you please at the 
expense of the feelings of other people ?” 
“Tnsolent!” cried the Spruce-fir. “We 
‘grow in the way which Nature dictates, and 
‘our right to do so must therefore be unques- 
tionable. We possess, too, a character of our 
‘own, and are not like those who can trim 
their behaviour into an unmeaning tameness, 
to curry favour with their neighbours.” 
b aera ought to be silent,” cried the Birch, 
“for I perceive my words are useless. And 


yet I would like you to listen to me a little 
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longer. Does the Beech-tree sacrifice her 
character, do you think, when she bends away 
her graceful branches to allow room for the 
friend at her side to flourish too? Look how 
magnificently she grows, stretching protect- 
ingly, as it were, among other trees; yet who 
so accommodating and yield- 
ing in their habits as she is?” 
“Tt is her nature to be ae 


servient ; it is ours to bef 


it is that of every “oth Cr 
insisted the friendly Birch; 
“but she regulates the indulgence of her 


nature by the comfort and convenience of 
others.” 

“‘T scorn the example you would set me,” 
cried the Spruce-fir ; “it is that of the weak- 
.est and most supple of forest trees. Nay, I 
absolutely disapprove of the tameness you 
prize so highly. Never, I hope, will you see 
us bending feebly about, and belying our 


a 
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character, even for the sake of flourishing in 
a wood.” 

It was all in vain, evidently ; so the Birch 
resolved to pursue the matter no further, but 
he muttered: to himself,— 

“ Well, you will see the result.” 

On which the Spruce-fir became curious, 
and listened for more. The Birch, however, 
‘was silent, and at last the Spruce-fir made a 
r in a haughty, indifferent tone,— 
know what you mean by the 


some day,” muttered the Birch, 
very y (for the fir branches were rubbing 
his bark cruelly, the wind having risen), 
| “and even I shall be released from your 
| annoyance before long !” 


“T will thank you to explain yourself in 
‘intelligible language,” cried the Spruee-fir, 
| getting uneasy. 

“Oh! in plain words, then, if you prefer 
it,” replied the birch, “you are all of you 
| dying.” 

“ Never !” Oe 9 asta the Spruce-fir ; but he 
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shook all over with fright as he uttered it. 
And when the other Spruce-firs, according to 


as well as we do. 


thinks of your brown crackly branches, which 
would break under his leaps. And as to 


custom, echoed the word, 
they were as tremulous as 
himself. 

“Very well, we shall see,” 
continued the Birch. “Evel y 
one is blind to his ow 
fects, of course; 
not pleasant t 
truths to obsti é 
But there is not a k 
hops about the wood— 
has not noticed that ‘you 
branches are all turning into 
dry sticks ; and before many 
years are over there will be 
no more green outside than 
in. The flies and midges 
that swarm about in the 
close air round you know it 


Ask the Squirrel what he 
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the Wood-pigeons, they gave you a hint of your 
condition long ago. But you are beyond a hint ; 
indeed, you are, I believe, beyond a cure.” 
They were, indeed; but a shudder passed 
through the Fir-grove at these words, and 
they tried very hard to disbelieve them. 
Nay, when the winter came, they did dis- 


the leafless trees were in a half-asleep state, 
and had no humour to talk. The evergreens 
were the only ones who, now and then, had 
spirit enough to keep up a little conversation. 

At last one day the. Spruce-firs decided 
to consult with a relation of their own, the 
Scotch-fir, on the subject. He formed one of 
a large grove of his own kind that grew on 
an eminence in the wood. But they could 
only get at him through a messenger; and 
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when the Squirrel, who was sent to inquire 
whether he ever gave way in his growth to . 
accommodate others, came back with the 
answer that ‘“ Needs must when there was no 
help,” the Spruce-firs voted their cousin a 
degraded being even in his 
own eyes, and scorned to fol- 
low an example so base. 

Then they talked to each 
other of the ill-nature of the 
world, and tried to persuade 
themselves that the Birch had 
put the worst interpretation 
on their condition, merely to 
vex them; and told them- 
selves, in conclusion, that 
they had nothing to fear. 


But their anxiety was great, 
and when another spring and summer suc- 
ceeded to the winter, and all the other trees 
regained their leaves, and a general waking up 
of lie took place, a serious alarm crept over 
the Spruce-fir grove ; for, alas! the brownness 
and dryness had spread still further, and less 
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and less of green was to be seen on the thick- 
est branches. 

Had they but listened to advice, even then 
all might have been well. Even the little 
birds told them how troublesome it was to 
hop about among them. Even the Squirrel 
said he felt stifled if he ran under them for 
a cone. But they had got into their heads 
that it was a fine thing to have an inde- 
pendent spirit, and not mind what anybody 
said; and they had a notion that it was 
a right and justifiable thing to go your 
own way resolutely, provided you allowed 
other people to do the same. But with 
all their philosophy, they forgot that ab- 
stract theories are only fit for solitary hie, 
and can seldom be carried out strictly in 
a wood. 

So they grew on as before, and the Birch- 
tree ceased to talk; for either his silver peel 
had all come off and he was hardened, or else 
he had taught himself to submit unmurmur- 
ingly to an evil he could not prevent. Certain 
it is that no further argument took place, 
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and the condition of the Spruce-firs attracted 
no further notice; till one spring morning, 
several seasons later, the whole wood was 
startled by the arrival of its owner, a new 
master, who was come to pay his first visit 
among its glades. 

The occasional sound of an axe- 
stroke and a good deal of talking 
was heard from time to time, for 
the owner was attended by his 
woodman, and at last he reached 
the Spruce-fir grove. 

Alas, and what an exclamation 
he gave at the sight! As well 
he might, for nearly every one of 
the trees had fallen a victim to a selfish mis- 
take, and had gradually died away. LErect 
they stood, it is true, as before, but dried, 
withered, perished monuments of an obstinate 
delusion. The owner and the woodman talked 
together for a time, and remarked to each 
other that half those trees ought to have been 
taken away years ago; that they were never 
fit to live in a cluster together, for from their 
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awkward way of growing they were half of 
them sure to die. 

But of all the grove there was but one 
who had life enough to hear these words, and 

to him the experience came too late. All his. 
~ old friends were in due time cut down before 
-his eyes; and he, who by an accident stood 
shghtly apart, and had not. perished with the 
rest, was only reserved in the hope that he 
might partially recover for the convenience 
of a Christmas tree. 

It was a sad, solitary summer he passed, 
though the fresh air blew freely round him 
now, and he rallied and grew, as well as felt 
invigorated by its sweet, refreshing breath, 
and though the little birds sang on _ his 
branches and chattered of happiness and 
love; for those who had thought with him 
and lived with him were gone, and their 
places knew them no more. 

Ah! certainly there had been a mistake 
somewhere, but it did not, perhaps, signify 
much now to ascertain where; and no re- 
proaches or ridicule were cast upon him by 
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his neighbours—no, not even by the freed 
and happy silver-barked Birch; for a gentler 
spirit than that of rejoicing in other people’s 
misfortunes prevailed in the pretty wood. 

So that it was not till Christmas came, and 
his doom was for ever sealed, that the Spruce- 
fir thoroughly understood the moral of his 
fate. 

But then, when the crowds of children 
were collected in the brightly-lighted hall, 
where he stood covered with treasures and 
beauty, and when they all rushed forward, 
tumbling one over another in their struggles 3 
to reach his branches, each one going his own 
way, regardless of his neighbour’s wishes or ; 
comfort ; and when the parents held back the 
quarrelsome rogues, bidding them give place | 
one to another—‘‘in honour preferring one 
another ’—-considering public comfort rather 
than individual gratification—then, indeed, a 
light seemed to be thrown on the puzzling 
matter of the object and rules of social life, 
and he repeated to himselt the words of the 
silver-barked Birch, exclaiming,— 
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“Mutual accommodation is certainly the 
law of the wood, or its inhabitants would all 
be wretched together.” 

It was his last idea. 


A LESSON OF 
FAITH. 


“Let me hire you as a 
nurse for my poor chil- 
dren,” said a Butterfly to a quie 
Caterpillar, who was _ strolling 

along a cabbage-leaf in her odie 
lumbering way. ‘See these little 
eggs,” continued the Butterfly: “TI 
don’t know how long it will be 
before they come to iife, and I feel 
very sick and poorly; and if I should 
die, who will take care of my baby 
butterflies when I am gone? Will you, kind, 
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mild, green Caterpillar? But you must mind 
what you give them to eat, Caterpillar: they 
cannot, of course, live on your rough food. 
You must give them early dew, and honey 
from the flowers; and you must let them fly 
about only a little way at first, for, of course, 
one can’t expect them to use their wings 
properly all at once. Dear me! it is a sad 
pity you cannot fly yourself. But I have no 
time to look for another nurse now, so you 
will do your best, [ hope. Dear, dear! I can- 
not think what made me come and lay my eggs 
on a cabbage-leaf! What a place for young 
butterflies to be born upon! Still, you will 
be kind, will you not, to the poor little ones? 
Here, take this gold-dust from my wings as a 
reward. Qh, how dizzy I am! Caterpillar, 
you will remember about the food——” 

And with these words the Butterfly 
dropped her wings and died; and the green 
Caterpillar, who had not had the opportunity 
of even saying yes or no to the request, was 
left standing alone by the side of the Butter- 


fly’s eggs. 
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“A pretty nurse she has chosen, indeed, 
poor lady!” exclaimed she; “and a pretty 
business IJ have in hand! Why, her senses ; 
must have left her, or she never would have 3 

: 


asked a poor crawling creature like me to 
bring up her dainty little ones! Much they'll 
mind me, truly, when they feel the gay wings 
on their backs, and can fly away out of my 
sight whenever they choose! Ah, how silly 
some people are, in spite of their painted 
clothes and the gold-dust on their wings !” 
However, the poor Butterfly was dead, and 
there lay the eggs on the cabbage leaf; and 
the green. Caterpillar had a kind heart, so she 
resolved to do her best. But she got no sleep 
that night, she was so very anxious. She 
made her back quite ache with walking all 
night round her young charges, for fear any 
harm should happen to them; and in the 
morning says she to herself, ‘Two heads are 
better than one. I will consult some wise 
animal upon the matter, and get advice. 
How should a poor crawling creature like me 
know what to do without asking my betters?” ~ 
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But still there was a difficulty: whom 
should the Caterpillar consult? There was 
the shaggy Dog who sometimes came into 
the garden. But he was so rough, he would 
most likely whisk all the eggs off the cabbage 
leaf with one brush of his tail if she called 
him near to talk to her, and then she should 
never forgive herself. There was the Tom Cat, 
to be sure, who would sometimes sit at the 
foot of the apple-tree, basking himself and 
warming his fur in the sunshine; but he was 
so selfish and indifferent, there was no hope 
of his giving himself the trouble to think 
about butterflies’ eggs. ‘I wonder which is 
the wisest of all the animals I know ?” sighed 
the Caterpillar, in great distress; and then 
she thought and thought, till at last she 
thought of the Lark; and she fancied that 
because he went up so high, and nobody 
knew where he went to, he must be very 
clever, and know a great deal; for to go up 
very high (which she could. never do) was the 
Caterpillar’s idea of perfect glory. 

Now in the neighbouring cornfield there 
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to do to feed and rear te 
little creatures so differens. 
from herself. 
“Perhaps you will 
to inquire and hear * 
thing about it next tim 
go up high,” observe¢ 
Caterpillar timidly. % 
The Lark said pel 
he should, but he did not 
satisfy her curiosity any fur- 
ther. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he went singing upwards 
into the bright blue sky. 
By degrees his voice died 
away in the distance, till the 
green Caterpillar could not 


hear a sound. It is nothing to say she could not 
see him; for, poor thing! she never could see 
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of nO use, so she dropped upon her legs again, 
‘and resumed her walk round the Butterfly’s 
“eggs, nibbling a bit of the cabbage leaf now 
aud then as she moved along. 

my SV at a time the Lark has been gone!” 
d at last. “I wonder where he is 
w! I would give all my legs to know! 
ast have flown-up higher than usual 
me, I do think. How I should like to 
where it is that he goes to, and what he 
in that curious blue sky! He always 
Sin going up and coming down, but he 
never lets any secret out. He is very, very 
close.” 

And the green Caterpillar took another 
turn round the Butterfly’s eggs. 

At last the Lark’s voice began to be heard 
again. The Caterpillar almost jumped for joy, 
and it was not long before she saw her friend 
descend with hushed note to the cabbage bed. 

“News, news, glorious news, friend Cater- 
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pillar!” sang the Lark; “but the worst of it 
is you won't believe me!” 

“T believe everything I am told,” observed 
the Caterpillar hastily. 

“Well, then, first of all, I will tell you 
what these little creatures are to eat,” and 
the Lark nodded his beak towards the eggs. 
“What do you think it is to be? Guess!” 

“Dew, and honey out of flowers, I am 
afraid,” sighed the Caterpillar. 

“No such thing, old lady! Something 
simpler than that—something that you can 
get at quite easily.” 

“T can get at nothing quite easily but 
cabbage leaves,” murmured the Caterpillar, in 
distress. 

“Excellent, my good friend!” cried the 
Lark exultantly; ‘you have found it out. 
You are to feed them with cabbage leaves.” 

“Never !” cried the Caterpillar indignantly. 


“Tt was their dying mother’s last request that 


I should do no such thing.” 
“Their dying mother knew nothing about 
the matter,” persisted the Lark. “ But why 
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do you ask me, and then disbelieve what I 
say? You have neither faith nor trust.” 

“Oh, I believe everything I am told,” said 
the Caterpillar. 

“ Nay, but you do not,” replied the Lark. 
“You won’t believe me even about the food, 
and yet that is but the beginning of what I 
have to tell you. Why, Caterpillar, what do 
you think those little eggs will turn out to be?” 

“Butterflies, to be sure,” said the Cater- 
pillar. 

“Caterpillars!” sang the Lark; “and 
youll find it out in time.” And the Lark 
flew away, for he did not want to stay and 
contest the point with his friend. 

“JT thought the Lark had been wise and 
kind,” observed the mild green Caterpillar, 
once more beginning to walk round the eggs, 
“but I find that he is foolish and saucy 
instead. Perhaps he went up too high this 
time. Ah, it’s a pity when people who soar 
so high are silly and rude nevertheless! 
Dear! I still wonder whom he sees and what 
he does up yonder.” 
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“T would tell you if you would believe me,” 
sang the Lark, descending once more. 
“T believe everything I am told,” reiterated 


the Caterpillar, with as grave a face as if it © 


were a, fact. 

“Then Ill tell you oe else,” cried 
the Lark, “for the best of my news remains 
behind. You will one day be a butterfly 
yourself.” 

“Wretched bird!” exclaimed the Cater- 
pillar; “you jest with my inferiority: now 
you are cruel as well as foolish. Go away! 
TI will ask your advice no more.” 

“JT told you you would not believe me,” 
cried the Lark, nettled in his turn. 

“T believe everything that I am told,” 
persisted the Caterpillar ; “that is”—and she 
hesitated—“ everything that is reasonable to 
believe. But to tell me that butterflies’ eggs 
are caterpillars, and that caterpillars leave off 
crawling and get wings and become butter- 
flies! Lark, you are too wise to believe such 
nonsense yourself, for you know it is impos- 


sible.” 
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“T know no such thing,” said the Lark 
warmly. ‘‘ Whether I hover over the corn- 
fields of earth or go up into the depths of 
the sky, I see so many wonderful things, I 
know no reason why there should not be 
more. O Caterpillar! it is because you crawl, 
because you never get beyond your cabbage 
leaf, that you call everything impossible.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” shouted the Caterpillar. “I 
know what’s possible and what’s not possible, 
according to my experience and capacity, as 
well as you do. Look at my long green 
body and these endless legs, and then talk to 
me about having wings and a painted feathery 
coat! Fool!” 

“ And fool you, you would-be-wise Cater- 
pillar!” cried the indignant Lark. ‘“ Fool, 
to attempt to reason about what you cannot 
understand! Do you not hear how my song 
swells with rejoicing as I soar upwards to the 
mysterious wonder-world above? O Cater- 
pillar, what comes to you from thence, receive, 
as I do, upon trust.” 

“That is what you call 


” 
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“Faith,” interrupted the Lark. 
“How am I to learn faith?” asked the 
Caterpillar. 


At that moment she felt something at her ~~ 


side. She looked round: eight or ten little 
green caterpillars were moving about, and had 
already made a show of a hole in the cabbage 
leaf. They had broken from the Butterfly’s 
eggs ! 

Shame and amazement filled our green 
friend’s heart; but joy soon followed, for, as 
the first wonder was possible, the second 
might be so too. ‘Teach me your lesson, 
Lark,” she would often say; and the Lark 
would sing to her of the wonders of the earth 
below and of the heaven above. And the 
Caterpillar talked all the rest of her life to 
her relations of the time when she should be 
a Butterfly. 

But none of them believed her. She never- 
theless had learned the Lark’s lesson of faith, 
‘and when she was going into her chrysalis 
grave she said, “I shall be a butterfly some 
day.” 
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But her relations thought her head was 
wandering, and they said, “ Poor thing !” 

And when she was a butterfly, and was 
going to die again, she said, “I have known 
many wonders. I have faith—I can trust 
even now for what shall come next !” 


THE GENERAL THAW. 


Ioz, Snow, and Water; only think of such 
near neighbours—blood-relations, so to speak, 
from the creation—squabbling 
about their rights and dignities, 


three, instead of living pleas- 


taking in turn, as the case 
might be. 

But so it was, and the facts 
were these. It was a very, 
very hard winter that year, 
and the Ice on the mill dam 
grew so thick and strong, and 
was, besides, so remarkably 
smooth and fine, that he forgot 
his origin, and fancied himself a crystal floor. 

What nonsense! But there is no nonsense 
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people will not readily believe when they 
once begin to meditate upon their own per- 
fections. 

And so, faneying himself a crystal floor, 
the Ice got to look down upon the Water 
which flowed underneath him as an imperti- 
nent intruder, and considered it a piece of 

great familiarity, on the part of the Snow, to 

come dropping upon him from the sky. In 
ia fact, his head was so full of his own impor- 

~ tance in the world, that it seemed to him 
B everybody” else ought to be full of it too, and 

_ keep at a respectful distance and admire him. 

~ And he made some very unpleasant remarks 
to this effect. 

For instance, “I should be much obliged 
to you,” observed he one day to the Water 
which ran into the dam from the stream, “ if 
you would have the goodness to turn yourself 
in some other direction when you find yourself 
coming near me: over the fields, to the right 
hand or to the left; or into the ditches, if 
you please—anywhere, in fact, but just under 
me. You fidget me to death with your ever- 
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lasting trickling and movement. Pray amuse 
yourself in some other way than by disturbing 
people in such a position as mine. I dare say 
you have no notion of how disagreeable you 
make yourself to others, you are so used to 
your own ways yourself. But the truth is, 
T can bear it no longer, and you must carry 
your restlessness somewhere else; it distracts 
my attention from my friends!” 

Now the “friends” he spoke of were the 
skaters and sliders, who did nothing but praise 
his beauty as they darted along on his surface, 
making beautiful figures as they went. 

“But I wish,” answered the Water, as it 
kept running in, “that you would not talk 
nonsense, but leave me a little more elbow- 
room, instead of pressing so close upon me 
that I get thinner and thinner every day. If 
you don’t, I shall certainly break out if I can, 
and be at the top myself. I’ve no notion of 
being kept down by my neighbours, however 
grand and polished they may be. Just take 
care of yourself, and look out. If the springs 
on the moors should get loose, and ‘the 
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streams fill and come in here with a rush, 
I should lift you up like nothing, and silly 


enough you would look! Turn in another 
direction, indeed!—into the ditches if I 
please—many thanks for the pleasant sugges- 
tion—and all to accommodate you! Why, 
I should as soon think of sinking into the 
ground, and I hope I know my own level 
better than that! Meantime, I give you 
notice. If you won't be obliging yourself, 
you must expect no favour from me, and it 
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will be good-bye to your beauty and grandeur 
if I can only squeeze through !” 

“Tf!” shouted the Ice, in a mocking tone. 

“Tf? Well, if!” echoed the Water, in 
a rage. 

“Stiff and strong as you are, it only wants 
a thaw in the hills to send a torrent your way, 
and the whole thing’s done. But what do 


you know about thaws, and hills, and torrents, _ 


and the force of pent-up water, fixed in one 
place as you are, and never getting any in- 
formation? .. . 

“ Now, if you were to ask my advice ... . 
who know so much more than youdo.. . 
and could give you a hint or two . . . . upon 
yielding gracefully to necessity ... - it Would 
be greatly to your advantage.... But....” 

But the “but” died away, at was lost ; Me 
even while the Water was talking, some of it 
was freezing; and as it froze, its voice got 
thinner and thinner, till at last it could not be 
heard at ail. 

Meantime the Ice got thicker and thicker 
and more conceited every minute. And said 
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he, “It cannot be worth my while to trouble 
myself with what is happening underneath 
me! There the Water is, and there he must 
remain, let him brag and chatter as he will— 
he at the bottom, and I at the top. As to 
making out what he means by his long talk, 
that’s hopeless. He stuck fast in the middle 
of the story himself. I wish he would get 
out of the way; but as he won’t—well—there 
he must stay, I suppose—he at the bottom, 
and I at the top. He’s all in a muddle with 
his ‘if’s and his threats. But one cannot ex- 
pect firmness of mind from anything so restless 
as he is. It needs some solidity of character 
to maintain one’s position in life. MRolling 
stones gather no moss. I sit firm. And here 
come my friends to do me honour, I declare \” 

And come they did, and in such ae 
that the mill-dam Ice had never felt half’so 
grand before. 

It was really the prettiest sight in the 
world! Here were beautiful ladies in chairs, 
pushed along from behind by gay young men. 
There other young men were skating and 
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sliding—sometimes shooting by like stars; 
sometimes stooping to hit balls, which flew 
half across the large expanse of ice by the 
effort of one blow ; sometimes cutting figures 
which the eye could scarcely follow, so rapid 
and brilliant were the movements: while in 
a separate corner children were sliding and 
shouting, tumbling down, laughing, and get- 
ting up again, as happy as any of the others. 

Really, the Ice, on whom this pretty scene 
took place, must be excused for feeling a little 
vain. It seemed to him as if it was all done 
in compliment to himself; for, you see, he had 
never been at school to learn any better, and 
find out how insignificant everybody is to his 
neighbour. 

“That I should be treated with such honour 
and distinction ; that I should be the supporter 
of such a brilliant assembly ; that I should be 
necessary to the happiness of such crowds!” 
Such were the Ice’s reflections from time to 
time as his friends continued their sports. 
Talk he could not, for he was lost in a 
rapture of delight; and he felt that, as life 
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could have nothing more to give, he wished 
it might last on in this way for ever. Poor 
Ice! he thought only of himself. As to 
the trickling of the Water underneath him, 
it fidgeted him no longer. ‘“ What can I or 
my friends care for such trifles?” was his 
consolatory reflection. 

So it trickled away unattended to, and 
presently the day closed in, and the company 
went away home. And then, as night drew 
on, the wind veered to the south, and a drizzle 
of snow began to fall. It was very light at 
first—mere snow-dust, in fact—and in the 
darkness the Ice knew nothing of what was 
happening, for feel it he could not. But by 
degrees the drizzle turned into flakes, which 
dropped with graceful delay through the air, 
and said to themselves as they did so, “ How 
we shall be admired by the world when it 
awakes! It isn’t every day in the year it’s 
so beautifully dressed. It’s only now and 
then it has visitors from the skies. Do let 
us cover it well over, so that it may find 
itself white altogether for once.” 
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Which they did; and when the morning 


came not a bit of the mill-dam Ice was to be : 


seen. Indeed, he might have gone on all 
day fancying it was night (for everything 
was dark to him, as he lay underneath in the 
shade of the snowfall), but that one or two 
luckless urchins, who wanted to slide, came 
and kicked some of it away with their feet. 

And then he found out the truth. There he 
was, covered up with a great white sheet, and 
couldn’t see out! His beauty, his friends, his 
glories, where were they now? He thought 
of yesterday, and his heart almost broke! 
Oh, who had dared to send these miserable 
Snowflakes to disfigure him thus? Never 
was Insolence like this! The trickling of the 
water below was a trifle, a mere nothing by 
comparison. 

The Snowflakes were amazed. ‘“‘ We come 
of ourselves ; nobody sent us,’ murmured they, 
as they still kept falling gently from the sky, 
and dropping like eider down on the Ice; 
“and we have the right to come where we 
please. Who can hinder us, I wonder? The 
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clouds are too heavy to carry us all, so some of 
us come down, My sisters and I were near- 
est, so here we are. We don’t understand 
your rudeness. You ought to be flattered 
that we choose to come—we, who are used to 
be carried about by the breezes, and live in 
the clouds! But such a reception as this 
—why, it hurts the feelings, of course!” 

“The feelings!” shouted the Ice, half ready 
to crack with vexation ; “ you to talk of feel- 
ings, who have flung yourselves uninvited on 
my face—beggarly wanderers as you are, 
without house or home—and have spoilt my 
beauty and happiness at once!” .. . 

He couldn’t go on; the words stuck fast as 
he tried. 

“ Beggarly wanderers!” echoed the Snow- 
flakes, almost losing their temper as they re- 
peated the words: “now see what comes of 
being low-born, envious, and vile. See what 
it is to live in the dirty hole of an earthly 
world! You don’t know the good when it 
comes to you, you dreary, motionless lump 
of ignorant matter! Beggarly wanderers, 
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indeed! This to us, who are carried about 
by the breezes, and live in the clouds of the 
sky! Dear us! who would lower themselves 
to your level by choice? And beauty—you 
talk of beauty, as if we could find any here 
but what we bring ourselves. Fancy the 
beauty of dingy, dirty stuff like this earth 
of yours! But, of course, you know no 
better; and, what is worse, you won't learn 
when you might. Oh dear, what it is to’be 
low-born, envious, and vile! Oh dear, what 
it is to belong to the winds and skies, and. to 
find one’s self in an alien land!” 

“Tf the winds and skies are so fond of 
you, let them come and take you away,” 
cried the Ice. “I ask only one thirig— 
begone! Begone with your mincing conceit 
and your beauty; you are not worthy that 
I should hold you up.” 


“You braggart! we should like to hide 4 


you and cover you over for eyer,” muttered - 


the Snowflakes. ‘And we don’t intend to 


go for your pleasure and whim. Here we’ 


are, and here we shall stay, let you squall 
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and bawl as you will—we at the top, and you 
at the bottom ; and there you may remain!” 

And such seemed likely to be the case; 
but by-and-by, when all the clouds had 
passed over, and no more snow was falling, 
and the sun had begun to shine, a party 
of skaters and sliders came and stood on 
the bank of the dam. 

And said they one to another—first, ““ What 
a pity!” and then, “But the snow is not 
very thick;” and then, “It surely might be 
-shovelled away if we had but two or three 
men with shovels and brooms.” So they 
sent for two or three men with shovels and 
brooms, and these swept and shovelled, and 
shovelled and swept, till a great space of 
the ice was left clear, and the snow was 
laid in heaps on the sides. 

It was a very hard case for the Snow! 
Such a poor, soft, delicate thing to be so 
ill-used—it was really cruel work! Pushed, 
and flung, and dirtied, and shovelled about 
till she was ready to melt with self-pity. 


- But there is no helping one’s fate; so she 
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lay along the sides of the mill dam, grumbling 
and groaning—the only satisfaction she could 
get. 

‘So inhospitable to visitors, anyhow,” cried 
she ; “and so stupid to visitors like us! But 
this comes of leaving one’s station to mix 
with things below. And to soil my lovely 
colour with their hateful besoms and brooms! 
And to squeeze me, and throw me about 
with their odious shovels, as if I was dirt! 
Ah! we who belong to the sky should never 
come near the earth, that’s very clear. People 
here don’t know what it is to be delicate and 
refined. Oh mercy! what comes next?” .. . 

She might well exclaim. The party of 
sliding boys and girls had quarrelled—a sort 
of fun quarrel among themselves. So there 
was just now a rush to the side of the dam, 
a seizing, and pommelling, and squeezing of 
snow into lumps by a dozen active little 
hands; and then the balls were let fly in 
every direction; and some hit necks, and 
others faces, and others jackets, and others 
caps; and all got messed, and broken, and 
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thrown about. There is no knowing when 
the fight would have ended, if the skaters 
had not interfered. 

The scattered, begrimed morsels could not 
utter a single word. But the Ice talked fast 
enough. ‘Now you have got your deserts,” 
cried he gaily. “Now you see what it is 
to come and boast over your betters. Oh, 
you're too delicate and refined for earth, are 
you? Well, then, keep in the sky. Nobody 
wants you here; 1 told you that before. See, 
now, you have to sit in a corner and watch 
how the world admires me! You wanted 
to hide me for ever, did you, you poor, soft, 
foolish thing? But my friends knew better 
than that, and now you've got your deserts. 
I shall have you all in order one of these 
days—you and the Water below, with his 
fidgety spite. What a droll idea it is! 
Why, you both want to be at the top, if— 
poor dears !—you only could. And you can’t 
see—poor, blind things!—that [I’m the only 
one fit to stand alone!” 

“We will soon see to that,” growled the 
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Water from below, and surely rather louder 
than usual. “TI feel what I feel, and you'll 
feel it presently too. If I can’t stand alone, 
I can bide my time. We both want to be 
at the top, do you say? And who are both, 
if you please? Are you classing me, with 
my strength, and that flimsy Snow, together ? 
What a judge you must be!” 

“As if strength was the only merit!” 
murmured what still remained of flaky Snow 
on the ice. ‘What a coarse, earthly notion! 
But it’s just what one might expect: theyre 
all alike down here, Water and Ice and all— 
no fit companions for us; but we've found 
that out too late. We lowered ourselves to 
come down—the more’s the pity, I am sure!” 

Were there ever three creatures so silly 
as the Water, the Snow, and the Ice? I 
dare not answer no. 

Well, before the day was over the skaters 
had asked each other, as they passed and 
repassed, “ Was there not a softness on the 
ice ?”—‘ Was not the snow less crisp?” But 
all was perfectly safe, so people did not stop 
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to talk then; only, as they went home, they 
agreed that a thaw was coming. 

Which remark the Ice, not hearing, knew 
nothing about. So he never suspected why 
the Water underneath was more fussy than 
ever, but thought it was all out of spite to 
himself; so he raved and scolded away, 
boasting that his friends should one day help 
him to get rid of it, as they had done just 
now of the Snow. 

“It’s a great thing to have powerful 
friends !” cried he triumphantly. 

But the Water gurgled and giggled, and 
made no answer. 

The truth was that one or two springs 
in the hills had got loose from a few hours’ 
thaw, and a strong stream, though not a 
torrent, was pouring into the dam. And 
presently there was a cry for room. 

“More room! more room! make much 
more room! You stiffnecked Ice, do you 
hear ?” 

And now the contest began. “I shall not 
give way an inch, you noisy vagabond Water !” 
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“If you don’t, I shall wash you away.” 

“You shall wash the world away first. 
I shall maintain my position.” 

“We shall see about that in a minute.” 

And so they went on, while the Snow- 
heaps whimpered at the sides, “What a 
coarse-minded couple they are! What it is 
to be low-born and vile! We are quite unfit 
to be here !” 

Meanwhile the Water poured in, and kept 
swelling more and more, till at last there 
was a heaving upward—in spite of all he 
could do—of the crystal floor; and by-and- 
by a sharp crack ran along its surface from 
one end to the other. 

He could not maintain his position after 
all ! 

And now came another and another, and 
these were along the sides, as the lift-up 
came; and at one corner in oozed the Water 
itself. It had no chance of bragging, however, 
for as fast as it touched the surface it froze, 
and was turned to Ice. 

So this was all the Water could do then, 
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for the thaw in the hills had stopped. But 
the Ice never rallied again, because of those 
horrible cracks. He was laughed at on every 
side—he who had boasted so much! For 
the Water below and the Snow above, who 
were ready enough to tease each other at 
other times, were willing to join together 
now in spiting a common foe. Such is the 
way of the world! 

And when a real general thaw came in 
the air and all over the country, as it soon 
did, and the sliders and skaters withdrew—oh 
dear, those were dismal days for the poor, de- 
serted Ice! ‘‘My friends forsake me,” cried 
he, “and my foes rejoice! Those cracks have 
broken my heart! I believe itis melting away.” 

And it was; but the Snowflakes were the 
first to disappear, and then the Ice became 
wet outside. And said he, “The Water has 
squeezed through, I declare! This comes of 
keeping bad company. But anyhow the 
Snowflakes are gone, and that’s civil at least. 
They did what they were asked, and that’s 
something.” 
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Now the water had not squeezed through, 
and the Snowflakes had not been civil; but 
the cleverest people make mistakes sometimes. 

And presently the Water below found the 
pressure upon him not quite so great. There 
was a little more room to move in. So said 
he, “ Dear me! this is good. My friend the 
Ice is giving way. ‘ Better late than never,’ 
well say. He’s coming to reason at last.” 

But the Ice was not coming to reason; 
he was only melting away. And as he got 
thinner and thinner he struggled less and 
less with the Water, and said he, “ We shall 
all live to: be friends and neighbours at last, 
I believe.” 

But they lived to be far more than that, 
for one day they found themselves brothers. 
For when the Ice got so thin that the Water 
poured over the sides, it broke into a thousand 
fragments, and went rolling and tumbling 
about, dissolving away every minute. And 
the Snow-heaps which had stuck on the sides 
fell in too, and they all rolled about together, 
Ice and Snow and Water in one. And they 
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wept, and rolled, and tumbled, and tumbled, 
and rolled, and wept; and cried they, “‘ What 
have we been doing? What folly have we 
been talking? Scolding, and thwarting, and 
boasting, when, my friends—my dear, dear 
friends—we are all of us brothers together !” 


THE UNKNOWN LAND. 


Ir mattered not to the Sedge Warbler whether 
it were night or day. 

She built her nest down among the willows, 
and reeds, and long thick herbage that bor- 
dered the great river’s side, and in her shel- 
tered covert she sang songs of mirth and 
rejoicing both by night and by day. 

“Where does the great river go to?” asked 
the little ones, as they peered out of their 
nest one lovely summer night and saw the 
moonbeams dancing on the waters as they 
hurried along. Now, the Sedge Warbler 
could not tell her children where the great 
river went to; so she laughed, and said they 
must ask the Sparrow who chattered so fast, 
or the Swallow who travelled so far, next 
time one or other came to perch on the 
willow-tree to rest. ‘And then,” said she, 
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“you will hear all such stories as these!” 
and thereupon the Sedge Warbler tuned her 
voice to the Sparrow’s note, and the little 
ones almost thought the Sparrow was there, 
the song was so like his—all about towns, and 
houses, and gardens and fruit-trees, and cats, 
and guns; only the Sedge Warbler made the 
account quite confused, for she had never had 
the patience to sit and listen to the Sparrow 
so as really to understand what he said about 
these matters. 

But imperfect as the tale was, it amused 
the little ones very much, and they tried then 
to sing like it, and sang till they fell asleep ; 
and when they awoke they burst into singing 


_ again, for, behold! the eastern sky was red 
| with the dawn, and they knew the warm 


' gunbeams would soon send beautiful streaks 


of light in among the reeds and flags that 
sheltered their happy home. 

Now, the mother-bird would sometimes leave 
the little ones below and go up into the willow 
branches to sing alone, and as the season ad- 


~ vanced she did this oftener and oftener; and her 
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song was plaintive and tender then, for she 
used to sing to the tide of the river, as it 
swept along she knew not whither, and think 
that some day she and her husband and 
children should all be hurrying so onward as 
the river hurried—she knew not whither also 
—to the Unknown Land whence she had 
come. Yes! I may call it the Unknown 
Land, for only faint images remained upon 
her mind of the country whence she had 
flown. 

At first she used to sing these ditties only 
when alone, but by degrees she began to let 
her little ones hear them now and then; for 
were they not going to accompany her? and 
was it not as well, therefore, to accustom them 
gradually to think about it ? 

Then the little ones asked her where the 
Unknown Land was. But she smiled, and 
said she could not tell them, for she did not 
know. 

“Perhaps the great river is travelling there 
all along,” thought the eldest child. But he 
was wrong. The great river was rolling on 
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hurriedly to a mighty city, where it was to 
stream through the arches of many bridges, 
and bear on its bosom the traffic of many 
nations ; restless and crowded by day; gloomy, 
dark, and dangerous by night. Ah, what a 
contrast were the day and night of the mighty 
city to the day and night of the Sedge 
Warbler’s home, where the twenty-four hours 
of changes God has appointed to nature were 
but so many changes of beauty ! 

“Mother, why do you sing songs about 
another land ?” asked a young, tender-hearted 
fledglmg one day. “ Why should we leave 
the reed-beds and the willow-trees? Cannot 
we all build nests here, and live here always? 
Mother, do not let us go away anywhere else. 
IT want no other land and no other home but 
this. There are all the aits in the great river 
to choose from, where we shall each settle; 
there can be nothing in the Unknown Land 
more pleasant than the reed-beds and the 
willow-trees here. I am so happy !—Leave 
off those dreadful songs !” 

Then the Mother’s breast heaved with many 
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a varied thought, and she made no reply. So 
the little one went on,— 

“Think of the red glow in the morning 
sky, Mother, and the soft haze, and then the 
beautiful rays of warm light across the waters. 
Think of the grand noonday glare, when the 
broad flags and reeds are all burnished over 
with heat. Think of these evenings, Mother, 
when we ¢can sit about in the branches—here, 
there, anywhere—and watch the great sun go 
down behind the sky, or fly to the aits of 
the great river and sing in the long: green 
herbage there, and then come home by moon- 
light and sing till we fall asleep; and wake 
singing again, if any noise disturb us, if a 
boat chance to paddle by, or some of those 
strange bright lights shoot up with a noise 
into the sky from distant gardens. Think, 
even when the rain comes down, how we 
enjoy ourselves, for then how sweet it is to 
huddle into the soft warm nest together, 
and listen to the drops pattering upon 
the flags and leaves overhead ! Oh, I love 
this dear, dear home so much! Sing 
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those dreadful songs about another land no 
more |” 

Then the Mother said,— 

“Listen to me, my child, and I will sing 
~ you another song.” 

And the Sedge Warbler changed her note, 
and sang to her tender little one of her own 
young days, when she was as happy and as 
gay as now, though not here among the 
reed-beds; and how, after she had lived and 
rejoiced in her happiness many pleasant 
months, a voice seemed to rise within her 
that said, “ This 1s not your Rest!” and how 
she wondered, and tried not to listen, and 
tried to stop where she was and be happy 
there still. But the voice came oftener and 
oftener, and louder and louder; and how the 
dear partner she had chosen heard and felt 
the same; and how at last they left their 
home together, and came and settled down 
among the reed-beds of the great river. And 
oh, how happy she had been ! 

“And where is the place you came from, 
Mother?” asked the little one. “Is it 
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anywhere near, that we may go and 
see it?” 

“My child,” answered the Sedge Warbler, 
“it is the Unknown Land! Far, far away, 
I know; but where, I do not know. Only 
the voice that called me thence is beginning 
to call again. And as I was obedient and 
hopeful once, shall I be less obedient and 
hopeful now—now that I have been so happy? 
No, my little one, let us go forth to the Un- 
known Land, wherever it may be, in joyful 
trust.” 

“You will be with me; so I will,” mur- 
mured the little Sedge Warbler in reply, and 
before she went to sleep she joined her young 
voice with her mother’s in the song of the 
Unknown Land. 

One day afterwards, when the parent birds 
had gone off to the sedgy banks of a neigh- 
bouring stream, another of the young ones 
flew to the topmost branches of some willow- 
trees, and, delighted with his position, began 
to sing merrily as he swung backwards and 
forwards on a bough. Many were the songs 
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he tried, and well enough he succeeded for ~ 
his age, and at last he tried the song of the 
Unknown Land. 


“A pretty tune, and a pretty voice, and a 


pretty singer!” remarked a Magpie, who un-. 

luckily was crossing the country at the time, 

and whose mischievous spirit made him stop. 
to amuse himself by showing off to the young 
one his superior wisdom, as he thought it. 

“T have been in many places, and even 
once was domesticated about the house of a 
human creature, so that I am a pretty good 
judge of singing,” continued Mr. Mag, with 
a cock of his tail, as he balanced himself om 
a branch near the Sedge Warbler ; “ but, upon. 
my word, I have seldom heard a prettier song 
than yours. Only I wish you would tell me 

what it is all about.” 

“Tt is about the Unknown Land,” answered 
the young Warbler, with modest pleasure and. 
very innocently. 

“Do I hear you right, my little friend?” 
inquired the Magpie, with mock solemnity. 
“The Unknown Land, did you say? Dear, 
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dear! to think of finding such abstruse phi- 
losophy among marshes and ditches! It is 
quite a treat! And pray, now, what is there 
that you can tell an odd old fellow like me, 
who am always anxious to improve myself, 
about this Unknown Land?” 

“T don’t know, except that we are going 
there some day,” answered the Sedge Warbler, 
rathemgonfused by the Magpie’s manner. 

“Now that is excellent!” returned the 
Magpie, chuckling with laughter. “How I 
love simplicity! and really you are a choice 
specimen of it, Mr. Sedge Warbler. So you 
are thinking of a journey to this Unknown 
Land, always supposing, of course, my sweet 
little friend, that you can find the way to it, 


which, between you and me, I think there 


must naturally be some doubt about, under 


the circumstances of the place itself being 
unknown! Good- evening to you, pretty Mr. 
Sedge Warbler. I wish you a_ pleasant 
journey.” 

“Oh, stop, stop!” cried the young bird, 
now quite distressed by the Magpie’s ridicule ; 
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“don’t go just yet, pray. Tell me what you 
think yourself about the Unknown Land.” . 
“Oh, you little wiseacre, are you laughing 
at me? Why, what can anybody, even so 
clever a creature as yourself, think about an 
unknown thing? You can guess, I admit, 
anything you please about it; and so could I, 
if I thought it worth while to waste my time 
so foolishly. But you will never get beyond 
guessing in such a case ; at all events, I con- 
fess my poor abilities can’t pretend to do 
anything more.” 5 
“Then you are not going there yourself?” 
murmured the overpowered youngster. 
“Certainly not. In the first place, I am 


| quite contented where I am; and, in the 
| Second place, I am not quite so easy of belief 
as you seem to be. How do I know there is 
such a place as this Unknown Land at all?” 

“My father and mother told me that,” 
answered the Sedge Warbler, with more 
confidence. 

“Oh, your father and mother told you, did 
they?” sneered the Magpie  scornfully. 
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“ And you're a good little bird, and believe 
everything your father and mother tell you. 
And if they were to tell you you were going 
to live up in the moon, you would believe 
them, I suppose ?” 

“They never deceived me yet!” cried the 
young Sedge Warbler firmly, his feathers 
ruffling with indignation as he spoke. 

“ Hoity-toity ! what’s the matter now, my 
dainty little cock? Who said your father and 
mother had ever deceived you? But without 
being a bit deceitful, I take the liberty to 
inform you that they may be extremely 
ignorant. And I shall leave you to decide 
which of the two yourself; for, I declare, one 
gets nothing but annoyance by trying to be 
good-natured to you countrified young fellows. 
You are not fit to converse with a bird of any 
experience and wisdom. So, once for all, 
good-bye to you!” 

And the Magpie flapped his wings, and 
was gone before the Sedge Warbler had half 
recovered from his fit of vexation. 

There was a decided change in the weather 
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that evening, for the summer was now far 
advanced, and a sudden storm had brought 
cooler breezes and more rain than usual, and 
the young birds wondered and were sad 
when they saw the dark sky and the swollen 
river, and felt that there was no warm sun- 
shine to dry the wet, as was usual after a 
midday shower. 

“Why is the sky so cloudy and lowering, 
and why is the river so thick and gloomy, and 
why is there no sunshine, I wonder?” said one. 

“The sun will shine again to-morrow, I 
dare say,” was the Mother’s answer. ‘“ But 
the days are shortening fast; and the storm 
has made this one very short, and the sun 
will not get through the clouds this evening. 
Never mind! the wet has not hurt the inside 
of our nest. Get into it, my dear ones, and 
keep warm, while I sing to you about our 
journey. Silly children, did you expect the 
sunshine to last here for ever?” 

“T hoped it might and thought it would 
once, but lately I have seen a change,” an- 
swered the young one who had talked to her 
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Mother so much before. ‘And I do not 
mind now, Mother. When the sunshine goes, 
and the wet comes, and the river looks dark 
and the sky black, I think about the Un- 
known Land.” 

Then the Mother was pleased, and perched 
upon a tall flag outside the nest, she sang a 
hopeful song of the Unknown Land; and the 
father and children joined—all but one! He, 
poor fellow, would not, could not sing; but 
when the voices ceased, he murmured to his 
brothers and sisters in the nest,— 

“This would be all very pleasant and nice, 
if we could know anything about the Land we 
talk about.” 

“If we were to know too much, perhaps 
we should never be satisfied here,” laughed 
the tender little one who had formerly been 
so much distressed about going. 

“But we know nothing,” rejomed the other 
bird ; ‘indeed, how do we know there is such 
a place as the Unknown Land at all?” 

“We feel that there is, at any rate,” an- 
swered the Sister-bird. “JZ have heard the 
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call our Mother tells about, and so must you 
have done.” 

“You fancy you have heard it, that is to 
say,” cried the Brother, “because she told 
you. It is all fancy, all guess-work, no 
knowledge! I could fancy I heard it too, 
only I will not be so weak and silly; I will 
neither think about going, nor will I go.” 

“ This is not your Rest,” sang the Mother, 
in a loud clear voice, outside; and “ This 1s 
not your fest,” echoed the others in sweet 
unison ; and “ This 1s not your Rest,” sounded 
in ‘the depths of the poor little Sedge 
Warbler’s own heart. 

“This is not our Rest!” repeated the 
Mother. “The river is rushing forward, the 
clouds are hurrying onward, the winds are 
sweeping past, because here is not their Rest. 
Ask the river, ask the clouds, ask the winds, 
where they go to:—Another Land! Ask the 
great sun, as he descends away out of sight, 
where he goes to:—Another Land! And 
when the appointed time shall come, let us 
also arise and go hence.” 
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“© Mother, Mother, would that I could 
believe you! Where is that other Land?” 
Thus cried the distressed doubter in the nest. 
And then he opened his troubled heart and 
told what the Magpie had said, and the parent 
birds listened in silence, and when he ceased— 

“Listen to me, my son,” exclaimed the 
Mother, “and I will sing you another song.” 

Whereupon she spoke once more of the 
land she had left before; but now the burden 
of her story was that she had left it without 
knowing why. She “went out not knowing 
whither ””—in blind obedience, faith, and hope. 
As she traversed the wide waste of waters, 
there was no one to give her reasons for her 
flight, or tell her, “ This and this will be your 
lot.” Could the Magpie have told her had 
he met her there? But had she been de- 
ceived? No! The secret voice which had 
called and led her forth had been one of 
Kindness. When she came to the reed-beds 
she knew all about it. For then arose the 
strong desire to settle. Then she and her © 
dear partner lived together. And then came 
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the thought that she must build a nest. Ah! 
had the Magpie seen her then, building a 
home for children yet unborn, how he would 
have mocked at her! What could she know, 
he would have asked, about the future? Was 
it not all guess-work, fancy, folly? But had 
she been deceived? No! It was that voice 
_ of Kindness that had told her what to do. 
For did she not become the happy mother 
of children? And was she not now able to 
comfort and advise her little ones in their 
troubles? For, let the Magpie say what he 
would, was it likely that the voice of Kindness 
would deceive them at last? “No!” cried 
she; “in joyful trust let us obey the call, 
though now we know not why. When obe- 
dience and faith are made perfect, it may be 
that knowledge and explanation shall be 
given.” So ended the Mother’s strain, and 
no sad misgivings ever clouded the Sedge 
Warbler’s home again. 

Several weeks of changing autumn weather 
followed after this, and the chilly mornings 
and evenings caused the songs of departure to 
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sound louder and more cheerily than ever in 
the reed-beds. They knew, they felt, they 
had confidence, that there was joy for them 
in the Unknown Land. But one dark morn- 
ing, when all were busy in various directions, 
a sudden loud sound startled the young ones 
from their sports, and in terror and confusion 
they hurried home. The old nest looked 
looser and more untidy than ever that day, 
for some water had oozed in through the 
half-worn bottom. But they huddled to- 
gether into it, as of old, for safety. Soon, 
however, it was discovered that neither 
Father nor Mother was there; and after 
waiting in vain some time for their return, 
the frightened young ones flew off again to 
seek them. 

O weary, weary search for the missing 
ones we love! It may be doubted whether 
the sad reality, when they came upon it, 
exceeded the agony of that hour's suspense. 

It ended, however, at last. On a patch 
of long, rank herbage which covered a mud 
bank, so wet that the cruel sportsman could 
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not follow to secure his prey, lay the stricken 
parent birds. One was already dead, but the 
Mother still lived; and as her children’s wail 
of sorrow sounded in her ear, she murmured 
out a last gentle strain of hope and comfort. 

“ Away, away, my darlings, to the Un- 
known Land. The voice that has called to 
all our race before, and never but for kind- 
ness, is calling to you now! Obey! Go forth 
in joyful trust! Quick, quick! there’s no 
time to be lost!” 

“But my Father—you—O my Mother!” 
cried the young ones. 

‘‘ Hush, sweet ones, hush! We cannot be 
with you there. But there may be some other 
Unknown Land which this may lead to,” and | 
the Mother laid her head against her wounded 
side and died. 

Long before the sunbeams could pierce the 
heavy haze of the next autumn morning the 
young Sedge Warblers rose for the last time 
over their much-loved reed-beds, and took 
flight—“ they knew not whither.” 

Dim and undefined hope, perhaps, they had 
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that they might find their parents again in 
the Unknown Land. And if one pang of 
grief struck them when these hopes ended, it 
was but for a moment, for, said the Brother- 
bird,— 

“There may be some other Unknown Land, 
better even than this, to which they may be 
gone.” 
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